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Editorial 


Aut who have visited Liverpool for any length of time have affection for her. She lies along- 
side a noble river, watched over by the lofty Liver building and the perhaps more archi- 
tecturally perfeét offices of the Mersey Dock authorities. Even in these days, when the very 
largest ships have been diverted to Southampton, splendid vessels come from and go to the 
ends of the earth almost daily. The river is the essential fact about Liverpool ; she was born 
of the river and her waterfront is one of the world’s rendezvous. As a city she compares 
favourably with any English town, and perhaps excels most in her few splendid buildings, 
amongst which the new and rapidly growing Cathedral takes first rank. 


* * * * * 


* 


It is rather strange that a city with such movement, colour and vigour should not have 
produced a galaxy of writers to commemorate her. Amongst men whom the whole world 
knows who were born here were Gladstone, F. E. Smith (the Earl of Birkenhead) and several 
other Statesmen ; but writers are not her strong point: Richard Le Gallienne is a poet of 
good standing who had at one time great vogue and is still read to-day. Tirebuck, the novelist, 
is not much read to-day. John Brophy, born here forty years ago, had done work of 
distinétion, and his Waterfront is a novel of the city and distriét. No doubt there are others, 
but more should come. 


* * * * * 


In libraries Liverpool’s name is fair. A place which can boast of the Pi¢ton Reading 
Room and the Hornby Library need fear few comparisons ; but there are substantial libraries 
at the Atheneum and the Liverpool Library, the Lyceum, as the old proprietary library is 
called, and then we have the great new Harold Cohen Library of the University, which is the 
latest of the large libraries of England. The system of branch public libraries is very good, 
ranging through all forms of library building in the past eighty years, and including some ot 
the very best of modern branch libraries. It is also a good library centre, for independent of it 
but within its orbit are the libraries of Birkenhead, Wallasey, Bootle, Waterloo-with-Seaforth, 
Bebbington, and Southport, not to mention the county libraries coming into fine vigour in 
the immediate regions of Lancashire. It will be seen that if by some unusual chance those who 
attend the conference can find time to see libraries, they have an unusual opportunity. (It 
is one of the unfortunate things about our conferences that there are so many papers and 
visits that sometimes not even the central library of the conference town is visited by more 
than a fraction of the delegates—which is really absurd). 


* 


* * 


* * * 


Liverpool, too, has had library personalities. Peter Cowell figures in the list of pioneers 
and his successors have maintained his energetic tradition. George T. Shaw was a man of 
unusual calibre, and G. H. Parry, although he did not make quite so much Stir in affairs was 
a good librarian, who had perhaps scarcely space before his untimely death to impress as his 
predecessors did ; but in Mr. J. F. Smith, the present chief librarian, we have another librarian 
of real personality, who has not only developed the service ; he has done work esteemed by 
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all librarians. Nor was it only the librarians who influenced library matters. A series of 
chairmen and other members of committee were well known at Library Association 
Conferences. 

* * * * * * 

The forthcoming conference is the Third having Liverpool as its hostess. At the first in 
1883 the president was Sir James Picton, whose memory is kept before libraries in the Piéton 
Reading Room. That was a year earlier than the publication of The Library Chronicle, the 
first journal of the Library Association, began, and no book-record of the proceedings seems 
now to exist. The second, under the presidency of Frank J. Leslie, was in 1912. Leslie 
delivered a capital address, ranging from the library of Sardanapalus to most modern things, 
but specially asking for a clear, analytical and descriptive index to the standard works on 
social and economic questions which agitate society to-day. At that meeting, too, A. R. 
Tedder read his paper, which had much influence, on the place of bibliography in education, 
in which he advocated instruction in the use of books as the instruments of knowledge in 
schools ; and Dr. W. E. Axon advocated in another paper the need for an official record of 
British publications. It was a good and an influential conference. 

* * * * * 

The programme of the coming Conference was in the hands of members well in time ; 
to be precise on May 2nd. It is the usual goodly little volume in the mustard colour for 
which librarians of to-day have so great an affection. Its contents are dealt with by a writer 
of Letters on Our Affairs ; and we confine our remarks here to a few points. The hosts are 
joint ; that is to say, the Corporation of the City and the authorities of the University, and 
this is indicated by the printing of the names of the library committees of both on the intro- 
ductory page. A good plan of Central Liverpool is included as is now customary of con- 
ference towns in our programmes. Every convenience and privilege that a great city could 
offer to welcome guests is outlined; free trams and buses, and bowls, golf and tennis to 
tempt us from too much mental labour. The attendance will be equal to that of any previous 
year, the members printed reach 1,094, and there is always a supplementary list of late-comers. 
This is a specially interesting question : What proportion of the members attend the annual 
conference ? On this to some extent surely turns the right of the Annual Business Meeting 
to be oats for the Association. About one-fifth of the attendance, say 200, are wives of delegates ; 


often transient in office, of an committees. Thus, it may be may about 550 members 
have a possible right to rule the more than 6,000. There are, of course, other ways of looking 
at this matter. 

* * * * +* * 

One interesting librarianship that has been filled since our last number was published 
is that of Kensington. It has gone to Mr. H. G. Massey of Hove, who was formerly librarian 
at Chelmsford and began library work at Cheltenham. Mr. Massey is a member of the L.A. ; 
he has had much museum and art gallery, in addition to library experience, and this was 
required at Kensington. There is prospect of a new central library and a great deal of re- 
organization may be necessary to bring this system into line with modern need. Kensington 
is a town in which a library might exercise a profound influence upon the public library 
movement. 

* * * * * * 

A.R.P. and National Service occupy much space still in the work and thoughts of 
librarians. The recent Government request that this work should take precedence of all 
other has had its repercussions. In some places librarians have been able to adapt their 
services so that their Staffs give aid in the national emergency and yet keep a good library 
service more or less untouched. This is, of course, a matter for a rapid local determination. 
Seeing, however, that all experience is of value we should welcome any news of work that 
librarians have been able to do, or of arrangements made. The coming of conscription for 
lads of twenty means the interruption at an awkward stage of every higher career. It must 
be endured, although we should have preferred that the men who make, or are unable to 
avert, war should call up their own age groups first. 
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Liverpool Public Libraries—An Historical Survey 


By |. T. Evans (Deputy Chief Librarian, Liverpool Public Libraries). 
1.—THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


A native of Liverpool and a representative of the town in Parliament for several years, 
William Ewart, the promoter of the first Public Library A&t, had many sympathisers in his 
native town. As early as 1848, the Rev. Canon A. Hume, at a meeting of the Roscoe Club, 
suggested the establishment of a public library in Liverpool, although the father of the library 
movement in Liverpool must be regarded as Mr. (afterwards Sir) James A. Piéton. He 
was elected chairman of a committee, appointed by the Town Council in 1850, “ to consider 
the practicability of the establishment of a public library in Liverpool freely open to all 
classes.” That year a bill was introduced into Parliament to obtain the transfer of the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt Street, to the Corporation for use as a public library, museum and 
gallery of art, but the bill was abandoned. 


The following year the 14th Earl of Derby offered to present to the town his father’s 
important collection of natural history specimens. The offer was immediately accepted and a 
bill, promoted by the Corporation to establish a public library, museum and gallery of arts, 
became law on 3rd May, 1852, and on the 18th O&tober that year the Union News Room 
in Duke Street, which had been acquired by the Corporation for £2,500, was opened as a 
library and museum, the library having a stock of 10,000 volumes. As the A@ empowered 
the levying of a rate of one penny in the pound, the new institution was assured of a regular 
income available for books as well as for other expenses, although Mr. Piéton had cherished 
the illusion, common to the early promoters of public libraries, that, once established, a 
library could be carried on without expense to the town. A considerable part of the income 
had, however, to be devoted to the maintenance of the Botanic Gardens. 


The impetus to form a local history seétion came in the first year of the Library’s 
existence, when the maps, drawings and engravings collected by Thomas Binns were pur- 
chased from his executors. The outcome of forty years’ searching and colleéting, the Binns 
colleétion, illustrative of the county of Lancashire, particularly Liverpool, occupied some 
twenty-six large folio volumes, and around this impressive nucleus has been gathered in the 
last eighty-seven years thousands of other illustrations, manuscripts, books, pamphlets, play- 
bills and broadsides of local interest. 

Within a few years the insistent demand for more book storage and increased accommo- 
dation for readers compelled the Committee to recognise the need for new premises, and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Brown, M.P., a member of the Committee, generously offered 
to give £6,000 towards the cost of a new building. The Corporation voted {10,000 towards 
the desired objeét and provided a site on Shaw’s Brow (now William Brown Street). 


Parliamentary power to appropriate the site was obtained in 1855, but as some financial 
difficulties occurred, Mr. Brown magnanimously offered to defray the entire cost of building 
a library and museum on the site provided by the Corporation. Plans were prepared by 
Mr. Thomas Allom and modified by the Corporation Architeét and Surveyor (Mr. John 
Weightman) and the foundation stone was laid in 1857 by Mr. Brown, in the presence of a 
large and distinguished gathering. The building cost £40,000 and its completion in 1860 
was a memorable occasion in local annals. Mr. Brown’s munificent gift to his townsmen 
received the fullest recognition. The inaugural ceremonies extended over three days, 
beginning with the presentation to the donor of an address, a clock and a silver salver at an 
enthusiastic meeting of working men. The following day, on which the formal opening 
ceremony took place, was made a general holiday. The programme included a reception 
at the Town Hall and a procession teal 5,000 local volunteers, as well as many illustrious 


personages. A banquet in St. George’s Hall was followed by displays of fireworks in several 
of the parks. 

Although the formal opening took place on the 18th Oétober, the new building was 
not opened to the public until the 3rd December, It did not contain a lending library but a 
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spacious reading room accommodated 450 persons. The attendance of readers from the 
first was so large that the resources of the institution were taxed to the utmost to provide 
seating accommodation, and an inner room, which became known as the Students’ Room, 
had to be reserved for the use of the more serious type of reader. 


The upkeep of the new building soon proved much more costly than the old one. To 
add to their embarrassment, the Committee found themselves engaged in expensive litigation 
over a question of rating, and an adverse judgment resulted in the loss of nearly a year’s 
income. This led, however, to the Town Council permanently relieving them of the main- 
tenance of the Botanic Gardens, which meant a welcome addition to their income exceeding 
£1,500. 

In 1874, the Town Council determined to erect an additional, and much-needed, reading 
room between the Art Gallery (then in course of ereétion) and the Brown Library and 
Museum. Plans were prepared by Mr. Cornelius Sherlock, the architeét of the Art Gallery, 
and the foundation stone was laid by Mr. James A. Piéton in December, 1875. The building, 
designated the Piéton Reading Room, was completed by 1879, at a cost of £20,000, and was 
opened with appropriate ceremony by the Mayor (Councillor T. B. Royden) on the 8th 
Oé€tober that year. It is a plain structure, 100 feet in diameter, in the Corinthian order of 
classic architecture, with a domed roof surmounted in the centre by a simple corona orna- 
mentation, surrounding a circular skylight, 24 feet in diameter. The main entrance to the 
room is under a colonnade of lofty Corinthian columns. 


The opening of the Piéton Reading Room was attended with most gratifying results. 
Its general arrangement and facilities for study attracted the genuine student and the Committee 
wisely decided that the room should be regarded as a students’ room, in which only works of 
non-fiction and the better class literary and scientific periodicals would be available, while 
the Brown Library would continue to function as a general reading room, in which popular 
magazines, fiction and other light literature would predominate. At that time newspapers 
were not provided. When, in 1883, the Committee decided to provide newspapers, arrange- 
ments were made for the display of the principal London and provincial newspapers in the 
Brown Library. From the foundation of the Library The Times and the local newspapers had 
been filed and bound for reference purposes, but the supply of current newspapers for general 
reading was a new departure. 

In 1892 the congested state of the Reference Library made additional storage imperative 
and this was obtained by a reconstruétion of the lower ground floor of the Brown Library, 
providing at the same time a commodious reading room, with its own entrance, in the front 
of the building, where specifications of patents and newspaper files could be stored and 
. consulted. In 1914 a second gallery was added to the Piéton Reading Room, and in 1933 
a large new stackroom, with steel shelving, relieved further congestion., 

The Reference Library now has a stock of over 256,000 volumes, which are catalogued 
on the diétionary principle in three printed quarto volumes, supplemented by 774 sheaf 
cases. The Stock is particularly rich in works on the fine arts and natural history. It also 
includes a collection of book-plates consisting of about 19,000 items. 


Opening out of the Picton Reading Room is the Hornby Art Library, a room 64 ft. long 
by 374 ft. wide, designed by the Corporation Surveyor (Mr. Thomas Shelmerdine). This 
imposing building (erected at a cost of £10,000) and its valuable contents were generously 
bequeathed to the City in 1900 by Mr. Hugh Frederick Hornby, a merchant of Liverpool. 
Its Stock of 7,860 books includes rare first editions, books printed by famous presses and books 
bound by bookbinders of renown. It also contains 8,000 engravings, together with 3,000 
autographs of royal personages and other celebrities. 


Liverpool’s Commercial Reference Library, situated on the Exchange Flags, in the heart 
of the business life of the City, was opened in 1917, during the dark days of the War, making 
available up-to-date information on raw materials, manufactured goods, markets, transport, 
finance, banking, insurance, customs, advertising and general business praétice in every part 
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of the world. From its inception, this new venture was a conspicuous success and this month, 
after nearly twenty-two years’ service, the Commercial Library has been transferred to larger 
and more suitable premises in Derby House in the new Exchange Buildings. 


As the local Aét sanétioned the provision of lectures, four courses of ten lectures each 
were arranged in 1865, the subjects being geology, chemistry, geometry and natural philosophy. 
Single le€tures on separate subjects, which were arranged later, were better attended than the 
definitely educational courses of leétures. The Committee were, however, reluétant to dis- 
continue the courses, and no effort was spared to make them a success. Examinations were 
held and certificates and book prizes were awarded by generous citizens interested in the 
work. With the growth of other educational agencies in the City, the courses of leftures 
declined in popularity, and in 1893 were discontinued. The single leétures, on the other 
hand, maintained their popularity, and by the time the Picton Hall (under the Piéton Reading 
Room) was opened in 1882, the introduction of lantern slides had revolutionised the art of 
le&turing and the lectures were exceedingly well attended. When the City boundaries were 
extended in 1897, lectures were also arranged in the outer distrits. Between seventy and eighty 
lectures are now given in the season, which normally begins in O&ober or November and 
ends in February. Last session the total attendance was 40,877, the average being 568. 
Travel lectures, illustrated by slides and cinematograph films, prove most popular. 

Special lectures for children were inaugurated in 1906, but they were discontinued in 
1928, their place being taken by Story-hour talks in the Young People’s Departments by 
members of the library staff. 

(11.—Brancu Liprariss will appear in our next issue). 
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Liverpool From a Literary Standpoint 
By Eve ine B. Saxon, M.A., A.L.A. 
(Assistant-in-charge of the Local History Department, Liverpool Public Librarics). 


LIVERPOOL presents no appearance of antiquity. Though actually possessing a corporate 
history of over seven centuries, it is, to outward seeming, a product of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Ancient castle and mediaeval tower, the Pool from which the city tikes 
its name, the historic Dock which succeeded the Pool, all have passed away, and were it not 
for their records in State Papers, old Town Books, and dusty Minutes few would believe in 
their existence. It is to be doubted if in any other city the authorities have in so determined a 
manner obliterated all trace of ancient times. So, too, the traces of early literary associations 
of the town are meagre, and though mention may be made of Francis Bacon’s connection 
with the borough as Parliamentary representative in 1588-1589, and the literary activities 
of the sth and 6th Earls of Derby (Ferdinando the poet and William, reputedly a dramatist), 
the genuinely local authors before the eighteenth century are, with one exception, of minor 
importance. Such men as Peter Annett, however, the deistical writer, and John Almon, the 
printer’s apprentice who became the friend of Wilkes, exhibited in their writings a sturdy 
independence of thought which history has repeatedly shown to be one of the best qualities 
of the inhabitants of this town, and this characteristic is brilliantly exemplified in Jeremiah 
Horrocks, the young astronomer, whose accurate calculations of the transit of Venus just 
three hundred years ago placed him in the front rank of scientists. [lis Latin treatise on this 
discovery, Venus in Sole visa, anno 1639, was published in Danzig in 1662. All his other 
scientific writings which survived the double disaster of the Civil War and the Fire of London, 
both of which took toll of them, were published posthumously by the Royal Society in 1678, 
under the title of Jeremiae Horroccii Opera Posthuma. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century Liverpool was just attaining to that Stage in 
a town’s development when a society exists with sufficient leisure to appreciate and to practise 
literature and the fine arts. The Liverpool (Lyceum) Library, one of the oldest circulating 
libraries in the country, was founded in 1758; a Society of Artists held a public exhibition 
in 1774, and in 1797 the plan of the Athenaeum Library and Newsroom was put forward. 
It is impossible to delve into the history of these movements without mecting the name of 
Roscoe. William Roscoe, the son of an inn-keeper, and mainly self-educated, enjoyed in 
his own day an amazing literary reputation. His histories of Lorenzo de’ Medici and Leo N. 
are perhaps little read to-day, but when published they brought him international fame. 
Roscoe, however, had other claims to the esteem of his fellow-townsmen. He was a liberal 
and enlightened humanitarian, and employed his literary gifts ably in the campaign for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, for a less barbarous treatment of criminals, for religious liberty 
and for Parliamentary Reform. He was exceedingly versatile. Brought up in the legal pro- 
fession he gave up his practice as solicitor at a comparatively early age to devote himself to 
writing, but after some years was induced to come to the rescue of his friend William Clarke 
by entering his banking establishment, an undertaking which, through no fault of Roscoe’s, 
unfortunately ended in disaster, and obliged him to leave Allerton Hall, to which he was 
deeply attached. He was a poet of no mean order, and was greatly interested in agriculture 
and botany, spending large sums of money on the improvement of Chat Moss, and helping 
to establish the Liverpool Botanic Garden. He was the friend of great botanists, such as 
Sir James Smith, who called the order Roseoea after him, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. William 
Hooker. Towards the end of his life Roscoe published a splendid volume, illustrated with 
coloured plates, on the Monandrian plants of the order Se//amineae. 


\ collection of letters and papers recently presented to the Liverpool Public Library by 
the Roscoe family exhibit Roscoe in the happiest light. In his later years many of his friends 
were made in the pursuit of his various studies. However formal may be the beginning of a 
correspondence it almost always ends in firm friendship. His style of writing is straight- 
torward and clear, and something of his clarity of expression must have descended to his 
sons and grandsons, several of whom distinguished themselves by writing learned treatises ; 
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William Roscoe 
1753-1831 
from an engraving by 
E. Smith 
after a miniature by 


T. Hargreaves 


Henry Roscoe on Law; Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe (Roscoe’s grandson) on Chemistry ; 
Edward Stanley Roscoe (great-grandson) on Admiralty Law; William Stanley Jevons 
(grandson) on Economics. Roscoe’s son Thomas wrote travel and guide books, besides 
making many excellent translations from Italian, German and Spanish. Poetic gifts were 
shared by nearly all Roscoe’s children: William Stanley, Robert, Thomas, Mary Anne and 
Jane Elizabeth, all published poetry which received and merited recognition. William 
Caldwell Roscoe, his grandson, wrote some pieces of beautiful lyric poetry, and Thomas 
Thornely, his great-grandson, is to-day a notable writer of light verse. 

Closely associated with William Roscoe alike in his philanthropic efforts and in his 
endeavours to spread culture by the promotion of libraries and other literary institutions was 
Dr. James Currie, best known, perhaps, for his life of Robert Burns, which he undertook for 
the benefit of the poet’s family, though he wrote also on political and medical subjeéts. He 
was a man of lofty spirit, and besides taking part in the campaign for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, took up, as can be seen in a collection of his papers now in the Liverpool Public 
Library, the cause of the French prisoners-of-war in Liverpool. Both he, in his Jasper Wilson 
letters, and Roscoe in his political pamphlets, did their utmost to influence the Government 
not to declare war against France, a cause in which they were about as popular as 
Mr. Chamberlain is now in certain quarters. 

It is rather significant that the intelligentsia in Liverpool at this time, the Rathbones, 
Roscoes, Yates and others, were almost all Unitarians and Whigs. Prominent among them 
was the Rev. William Shepherd, who was tutor to the sons of the Rev. John Yates, and 
while thus engaged made the acquaintance of Roscoe, who greatly influenced his tastes and 
chara¢ter. On becoming minister of the Unitarian Chapel at Gateacre, he opened a school 
at the parsonage, which he long carried on with success. He was keenly interested in Italian 
literature, and wrote the Life of Poggio Bracciolini. Being possessed of a lively wit he was also 
Poet Laureate of the Whigs in the composition of election squibs. Sylvester Richmond, a 
customs officer, made equally sparkling replies for the Tories, and in fact their effusions were 
of considerable merit from a literary point of view. 

\ cousin of Mr. Richmond, the Rev. Legh Richmond, distinguished himself by becoming 
the best-seller of his day through his three famous tales of village life, The Dairyman’s Daughter, 
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The Young Cottager and The Negro Servant. They possessed a simple pathos which won them 
instant popularity. The Dairyman’s Daughter was translated into French, Italian, German, 
Danish and Swedish : the English copies alone amounted to over two millions. The author 
was born in St. Paul’s Square, Liverpool, in 1772. 

The Slave Trade, which formed a background to so much of Liverpool life in the 
cighteenth century, had influences that were not altogether bad, for if it brought out the 
worst in some men, its opposition brought out the best in others. To the best of Liverpool 
citizens it was an abhorrence, and they expressed their sentiments strongly both in prose and 
verse. Roscoe’s Wrongs of Africa was a poem of this kind. Edward Rushton, the blind poet, 
who had been a seafaring man in early life and had lost his eyesight on the coast of Africa, 
employed his poetical gifts particularly against the Slave Trade. His earliest poem, 1/« 
Dismembered Empire, was published in 1782, and not long afterwards, West Indian Eclogues. 
John Newton, successively slave-ship captain, tide-surveyor and minister, was a genuinely 
pious man, and it must be recorded to his honour that when once aroused to the iniquity 
of the trade in which he had been engaged, no man could have been more earnest and zealous 
in aiding to abolish it. His association with William Cowper produced the well-known 
Olney hymns : among those composed by Newton are Glorious things of thee are spoken and 
How sweet the name of Jesus sounds. j 

Captain William Hutchinson, author of a treatise on Practical Seamanship, published in 
1777, was a dock master at Liverpool, and kept a register of tides and weather from 1768 
to 1793, Which is preserved in the Public Library. These observations formed the basis 
of the tide-tables compiled by Richard Holden, still published annually. It is interesting to 
note that Jeremiah Horrocks also began a continuous series of tidal observations, the first 
of the kind ever undertaken, hoping to derive from them proof of the earth’s rotation, and 
the Tidal Institute of the Liverpool University to-day is universally recognised as the centre 
of knowledge and computation in the British Empire for all matters relating to the tides. 

A glance at a page of Liverpool printed books in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century will show the great number of minor poets that existed at that period. Poetry, 
especially the minor variety, is an art that flourishes in comfortable circumstances, and a 
great number of the Liverpool inhabitants at this time were very comfortable indeed. One 
or two of these poets became something more than minor, and of these the best known is 
Felicia Hemans, who was born in Duke Street in 1793. Her early poems, written between the 
ages of 8 and 15, were published with the assistance of William Stanley Roscoe in 1808, and 
provoked somewhat hostile criticism, though some later poems, written at the age of 15, 
won Byron’s praise. Much of her early life was spent in Wales, but in 1828 she returned to 
Liverpool, and made her home in High Street, Wavertree, where her house was for years 
an object of pilgrimage, especially by Americans. It is fashionable now to decry Mrs. Hemans’ 
poetry, which, indeed, appeals to the heart rather than to the intelleét, but it was highly 
esteemed by her contemporaries. The manuscript of her best long poem, | he Forest Sanctuary, 
is in the Liverpool Public Library. It contains eighteen stanzas never published, and discloses 
her extensive revisions. It includes also the manuscript of her song, Te Treasures of the Deep. 

Arthur Hugh Clough and his famous sister, Anne |. Clough, were also born in Liverpool, 
though little of their lives was spent in the town. Clough was highly esteemed as a poet by 
Matthew Arnold. 

An idea ot the capabilities of other local poets of this time can be gleaned from an annual 
published about 1828 called Te Winter’s Wreath, edited by W’. B. Chorley. Many local poets 
are represented, including of course the Roscoe family and the Chorleys, who counted among 
their number the literary critic, Henry Fothergill Chorley. 


The Rev. Legh Richmond was not the only best seller connected with the town. Mrs. 
Craik, author of John Halifax, Gentleman, as Dinah Mulock resided many years in Liverpool, 
where her father, Thomas Mulock, was in business. Mrs. Oliphant made hee her first literary 
efforts, her family then residing in Great Homer Street, at that time a good residential neigh- 
bourhood. She began to write to pass the time during her mother’s illness, and for her first 
novel of importance, Margare/ Maitland, received £150. In more recent times, Louis Tracy, 
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who was born in Liverpool in 1863, achieved phenomenal success with his romances and 
thrillers. 

Three of Liverpool’s greatest citizens were of northern origin, though born in Liverpool : 
William Ewart Gladstone, born in Rodney Street in 1809, whose chief literary work was 
Homer and the Homeric Ages, and of whose qualities as orator, poet, scholar, statesman it is 
unnecessary to speak; Bishop Lightfoot, born in Duke Street in 1828, the brilliant New 
Testament scholar ; and Augustine Birrell, man of letters, born in Wavertree in 1850. 

The Church has always brought men of culture to the town. Dr. Raffles, Dr. Martineau, 
Monsignor Nugent and the Rev. James Bell Cox have all exerted an influence on the literary 
life of Liverpool, while the popular works of the Methodist minister, Silas Hocking, author 
of Her Benny and other tales of Liverpool life, and of the Rev. John Watson (better known as 
lan Maclaren), author of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, made a very wide appeal to their genera- 
tion. The establishment of the University widened still further the cultural horizon, bringing 
as it did such famous scholars and writers as Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir James Frazer, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Martin Conway. The influence of Church and University still permeates the 
city’s literary life to-day. 

The third great literary influence, the press, has had in the past its great exponents such 
as Michael James Whitty and Lord Russell of the Liverpoo/ Daily Post. The middle of the 
nineteenth century was indeed a halcyon time for newspapers, when no less than ten flourished 
in Liverpool. Apart from the direét influence they wielded, they provided a good training 
ground for young writers, and many are the young Liverpool writers who found fame and 
fortune by way of this medium. The early writings of the famous novelist, Sir Thomas Hall 
Caine, and of the poet, Sir William Watson, first appeared in a newspaper called The Liverpoo/ 

Irgus, which flourished about 1875 under the editorship of James Ashcroft Noble. With 
them was associated the novelist, William Tirebuck, author of Dorrie and Meg of the Scarlet 
Foot. Hall Caine and Tirebuck, who were both natives of Merseyside, were educated under 
the Rev. James Martineau at Hope Street Unitarian School, where they had as fellow-pupil 
Robert Leighton, the future writer of boys’ stories ; and both first embarked on commercial 
careers before turning first to journalism and thence to novel-writing. This example was 
followed at a later date by Richard Le Gallienne, at one time in a Liverpool accountants’ 
office, where he had as colleagues Edward Watson, now world-famous as the pioneer of 
Braille music notation, and James Welch, the aétor ; and later still by Dixon Scott, whose 
brilliant career as an essayist was cut short by his death at the Dardanelles in 1915. 

Hall Caine as a young man was an omnivorous reader, and always remembered with 
gratitude the special facilities he was given to pursue his hobby i in the Reading Room of the 
Liverpool Public Library by the then Chief Librarian, Peter Cowell. Raphael Sabatini, who 
spent ten years in a Liverpool office, had similar pleasant memories of the Library, and 
|. R. Gregg, whose system of shorthand was first published in Liverpool, found it a congenial 
working place. 

The catalogue of present-day novelists with Liverpool associations is an interesting one. 
It includes May Sinclair, Harold Bindloss, the Hon. Mrs. Challoner Dowdall, John Owen, 
John Brophy, James Hanley, Beatrice Hill, |. R. Wilmot, Hebe Elsna, Irene Rathbone, James 
Laver, Collin Brooks, W. Olaf Stapledon, this last a most congtru&tive and imaginative writer. 
Several of these show great versatility. John Brophy, though remarkably successful as a 
novelist—in ten years he scored seven successes—is an authority on war-time songs and 
slang, and has achieved another kind of success as a ‘‘ Bookshelf” broadcaster. Collin 
Brooks, one-time assistant-editor of the Liverpool Courier and then passing to the Yorkshire Post 
and Financial News, not only writes financial text-books, but has written Mock Turtle, a pastiche 
of Viétorian life, and at least one first-rate thriller; but easily the most versatile is James 
Laver, son of a Liverpool printer, and now assistant-keeper at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
His first book was a series of studies of modern painters, called Portraits in Oil and Vinegar ; 
his second a volume of poems, The Young Man dances. His third, A Stitch in Time, verse satire 
in the manner of Pope, became a colleétors’ rarity. His more serious works are A Hiffory 
of British and American Etching, and (with George Sheringham), Design in the Theatre ; his 
lighter, distinguished by a mischievous humour, Nymph Errant, Panic among Puritans, and 
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Background for Venus. His plays are The Circle of Chalk and Nymph Errant and he completes 
his achievement by two quite delightful children’s books, Tommy Apple and Tommy Apple 
and Peggy Pear. 

Though many writers have made Liverpool the background for their stories, she has 
not yet found her true interpreter in fiction ; nor is there any “ Liverpool School of Writers.” 
Indeed, Liverpool nowadays is not too well treated by novelists, who seem inclined to lay 
Stress on her slums to the exclusion of everything else. Yet there are many interesting facets 
of life in this cosmopolitan city—too many perhaps to combine in one volume and say 
“ This is Liverpool.” 

In the days when Roscoe at Allerton Hall was a literary lion, and the Rathbones at 
Greenbank kept open house for all who excelled in the practice of literature and art, distin- 
guished visitors to Liverpool were many ; but even before that time the rapidly growing 
town attracted people of note. Among these was Daniel Defoe, who Stayed at a house on Castle 
Hill in 1705. De Quincey stayed as a boy at Everton, in a cottage opposite the mansion of 
William Clarke the banker, who made much of him, and introduced him to William Roscoe, 
Dr. Currie, Dr. Shepherd and their circle. In after years, however, De Quincey wrote 
contemptuously of this coterie in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, provoking a sharp retort from 
Dr. Shepherd, the only member of the circle left alive. Audubon stayed at Greenbank in 
1826 and 1831, where he met Roscoe, and, as usual, succumbed to his charm. Roscoe helped 
him to arrange an exhibition of his bird pictures at the Royal Institution. The Rev. Joseph 
Blanco White, the Spanish-Irishman who had been a Spanish priest, a Church of England 
clergyman, and finally a Unitarian minister, and who wrote the Don Leucadio Doblado Letters, 
died at Greenbank in 1841. Thomas Carlyle knew Liverpool well, as he was a frequent visitor 
to the home of his wife’s uncle, John Welsh, in Maryland Street. Nathaniel Hawthorne spent 
four years in Liverpool as American Consul, living first in lodgings in Duke Street, then in 
Rock Ferry, a place of which his children had many pleasant recollections, and finally in 
Southport, where Herman Melville visited him, and where together they lounged among 
the sandhills. The experiences of his compatriot, Washington Irving, in Liverpool, were 
much less happy. He had joined his brother in business in the Goree Piazzas, when the 
firm failed, and the depression caused by this event gravely affected his health for some time. 
Charles Dickens visited the city many times, and vivid accounts have been given of the 
marvellous readings he gave in the Philharmonic and St. George’s Halls in what he called his 
favourite city.” 

Many names might be added to these. John Masefield, for instance, who was a schoolboy 
on the school-ship Conway, and has since maintained a close interest in the city. Who can 
say how far the influence of a city spreads ? There is reason to believe that Livernool has 
affected some of her literary visitors as deeply as she has her own sons and daughters. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


My ERATOSTHENES, 

Not coming to Liverpool ? That is tragic, because it must be almost twenty years since 
you have missed a Conference. How shall | feel as I fill the pipe with the good old John 
Cotton and pour it into space ? It will be like the flower born to blush unseen. | know, 
my old friend, that the days are dark enough, when the muddles of Europe interfere with the 
avocations, hope, desires and dreams of all men. It is all so crass and vulgarly stupid. If 
only men could break that cloud in their minds and talk frankly with one another, how 
easily might all of this be settled. Why should the rulers of the earth think a weekly or 
monthly slanging match of importance to the world ? Then, look at this conscription. How 
nobly patriotic to call up boys of 20 to wage war because our generation has been incompetent 
to thrust it away! Why not call up you and me with our bald heads, beards and rheumatics ? 
lt would preserve the young to build a better world. Really, | grow hysterical myself when 
I reflect upon the world in which we live. So, | restrain my thoughts in that direction, except 
to utter a solemn malediétion upon events that will deprive me of your society in the annual 
reunion, 
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THE CONFERENCE PROGRAMME 


is one of the few documents of the year which I feel inclined to study. It was a relief to read 
it on the same morning that I had vainly endeavoured to disentangle the turgidities of the 
new Conscription Act. No wonder we get into international complications when those in 
power find it impossible to say what they mean in language that an ordinary man can under- 
stand without re-reading a dozen times. But there, I said I would avoid excitement. So to 
our muttons. The programme fits easily into some pockets, and | often wish it went so into 
mine. Has anyone with an official mind ever thought of doing the really convenient thing ? 
Could it not be made (say) five inches by three, printed on thinner paper, interleaved with a 
writing surface and made flexible as to its cover ? Then we men could carry it in our side- 
pockets and our ladies could put it in their handbags—not that it matters much from the 
woman’s point of view ; a woman is really never happy unless she is more or less loaded 
with parcels, and such handbags as they do carry are large enough to hold the laundry of a 
respectably-sized family. In this pray do not think | criticize the L.A. Office for a traditional 
thing. It is quite likely that no one agrees with me; and that, too, is a matter about which 
| am supremely indifferent. 

After its size come of course its contents. Liverpool | know very little about, although 
I seem to remember G. T. Shaw, its veteran former librarian, challenging all sorts of things 
in his efforts to get recognition of provincial claims. He often succeeded. | know there are 
good libraries there, and | hope to make acquaintance with them, especially the new branch 
which has been described and pictured in The L..4. Record. 


THE PRESIDENT 


has already been much written about, but not too much. | rejoiced that the University of the 
town we are going to has bestowed a doctorate upon him. It is a crown of a career entirely 
devoted to the things of the mind. This will be reflected, | am convinced, in his presidential 
address. What that speech will be, | don’t know ; but if Mr. Esdaile only draws upon the 
resources of his own memory, the results will be delightful, because he has a Store of 
reminiscences and anecdotes of all sorts of interesting people and things. Again, he is a 
Johnsonian and he may bring the British salt of the great Doétor’s wisdom and wit to bear 
upon our affairs. In fine, and in brief, it will be good. 

Of the 

GENERAL SESSIONS 

much might be said. They are as follows : 

June 13th, 2.15 p.m.: James D. Stewart—Current Library Problems. 
This, in a way, replaces the special sessions, initiated by Mr. Berwick Sayers in 1937, where 
the whole meeting discussed Current Problems. | don’t know why the change was made, 
but I expeét the results of the Portsmouth one were not considered useful enough. Certainly 
a few dull speeches were made by some of our friends who say nothing as often as they are 
able to do so. 

Same day, 4.30 p.m.: G. F. Vale—The Writing, Reading and Seleétion of Children’s 

Books. 

Can anything more be said about this ? What, asks Mr. Vale, in his synopsis, is the secret 
of the appeal of the recognized children’s classics ? 1 can answer that one. Children like to 
read them. Publishers find them profitable. Uncles and aunts find them easy to give as 
presents. Q.E.D. Possibly we ought to discuss such books as a regular habit. By the way, 
vou will have noted that the Library Association Carnegie Medal is to be handed to Miss 
Noel Streatfeild for The Circus is Coming. A full-page advertisement proclaims this ; and 
| am glad because Noel Streatfeild is one of the authors precious to children’s librarians. 
She writes, as does Miss E. Garnett, from first-hand knowledge, in good English, of things 
that really interest. 

June 14th, ro a.m.: Ernest Green—Adult Education and the Public Library. 

John Coatman—Broadcasting and the Public Library. 
In a way this is a central session | imagine, because Mr. Green speaks with high authority 
as General Secretary of the W.E.A., and I am told by those who know him that he is in- 
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spiting on a subject which has more meaning for librarians—seeing that the public library is 
the most universally used of all adult education agencies—than for most people. Mr. 
Coatman, as director of the North Region for the B.B.C., makes one of those contacts which 
can never be too many between two universal institutions. He sees that so far as our cultural 
programmes are concerned wireless and libraries have common ends and are not necessarily 
mutually destructive as we were formerly prone to believe. 


And what about 
Tuts 
for Wednesday morning at 11.45, on “ Prison Libraries,” by the senior deputy-governor 
of Wormwood Scrubbs, Mr. James Holt? If there is any truth in our belief that there is 
remedial value in libraries, we shall learn it from him. I see he ends his synopsis with ‘‘ some 
desiderata”” ; so we shall not only learn of the really remarkable work prison libraries do 
to-day, which few people know much about ; we shall learn also what more may be done. 
Then we are to have a general session for 
AUTHORITIES, 
which | am delighted to see is to be chaired by our veteran friend, the Lord Mayor designate 
of Norwich, Alderman Fred Henderson, and will be addressed by Colonel Vere E. Cotton, 
the chairman of the Libraries Sub-Committee at Liverpool. | know his reputation for light, 
bright wisdom put forth from capital experience ; this will be a good afternoon. 
Lastly, but, to be banal, not least, 
Boox-SELECTION, 
to be dealt with, | imagine, in B.B.C. discussion fashion by Seymour and Hilton Smith 
(or should it be Smiths ?) with R. J. Gordon for referee. The synopsis says: Whenever 
librarians meet book-seleétion is a major subjeé. It is, or it ought to be, and the three names 
are an assurance at least of a major meeting. But really, my Eratosthenes, if you are not 
gnashing your teeth at your inability to come, you are at least congratulating yourself that 
you haven't to choose amongst such riches as the programme spreads before us. 
After the General Sessions, being I suppose a gourmet, | always turn to see what the 
ANNUAL DINNER 
is going to be. Mr. Berwick Sayers is to propose the City and University, and the response 
is by Alderman Sir Sydney Jones, the Lord Mayor, who by a fortunate chance is also Pro- 
Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, and Alderman Henry A. Cole, the chairman of 
the Libraries, Arts and Music Committee, will also respond. These should be fine speeches 
and I don’t altogether envy our Immediate Past-President in having to say something to 
elicit them. Mr. Salter Davies is with us again to toast Literature, and few, if any, could 
do it better ; and to this we have the really distinguished novelist of Liverpool— John Brophy, 
of course—to respond. We shall all be glad to see and hear him. A good programme of 
speeches will end with the honouring of the Association at the behest of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. A. D. MeNair, to whom the President will reply. | don’t know about the physical fare, 
but the mental certainly promises satisfaction. 
| really cannot comment in any reasonable space on the 
SPECIAL SESSION, 
but attention must be drawn to the visit of the University and Research Section on June 13th 
to the Harold Cohen Library, when its architeét and its librarian will both talk about it, and 
there will be an inspection afterwards. Then on that same day at 5.30 Mr. W’. O. Lester Smith 
of Manchester deals out to the School Libraries Seétion what is a most attractive paper on 
“ ‘The School Library.” Note,too, that Miss M. L. Harries is going to tell the A.A.L. Seétion 
what the public thinks of libraries and she seems to have put a great deal of enquiry into 
what after all is our most important subject. The County Libraries Section has the famous 
editor of 14e Countryman, Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, giving them a defence of fiction. This 
is really delightful and I must on no account miss the meeting. This is on Wednesday after- 
noon. The Seétion is also having its own round-table meeting on Thursday at 11.30 on 
County Library Problems—of which the number must be legion. 
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THE MATURING MIND 
by Prof. T. H. Pear 
NATIONAL SELF SUFFICIENCY 
by P. H. Asher 
DRAMA AND LIFE 
by Roger Dataller 
WHAT ABOUT INDIA? 
by Prof. L. F. Rushbrook Williams 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by M. L. Jacks 
THE RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN 
by S. H. Cair 
FACTORY LAW 
by Clara D. Rackham 
RUDE MECHANICALS 
by Nora Ratcliff 
OUR SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
by Prof. A. Lloyd James 
PROPAGANDA 
by R. S. Lambert 
THE FRENCH POLITICAL SCENE 
by Dorothy M. Pickles 
THE GEOGRAPHY BEHIND HISTORY 
by W. G. East 
THE MATERIAL OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY by F. J. Weaver 
THE COUNCILLOR 
by A. N. C. Shelley 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RELIGIOUS 
QUEST by R. B. Cattell 
THE ADULT CLASS 
by A. J. J. Ratcliff 
THE CHANGING VILLAGE 
by F. G. Thomas 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
by Maurice Bruce 
THE INTERNATIONAL SHARE-OUT 

by Barbara Ward 
A CENTURY OF NATIONALISM 
by H. L. Featherstone 
HUMAN TYPES 
by Dr. R. W. Firth 
THE NEW SWEDEN 
by Dr. Bjarne Braatoy 
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by Arthur Birnie 
BRITISH ROADS 
by Geoffrey Boumphrey 
WHAT ABOUT SHAKESPEARE? 
by D. R. Hardman 
WORKERS ABROAD 
by G. P. Jones 
HIRE PURCHASE 
by Aylmer Vallance 
NATURE AND THE RAMBLER 
by W. R. Calvert 
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THe ANNUAL Business MEETING 

does not figure on the programme. There are whispers of important matters, even to a new 
constitution for the Association, and | hope the calm which prevailed at Portsmouth will 
continue. But we northerners know what northern towns may bring forth. Let us hope that 
the kind thought of the Dean and Chapter to invite us to Evensong at the glorious new 
Cathedral, immediately, or soon after, this meeting, may be symbolic of the peace on earth 
that should prevail in conferences as elsewhere. 

Well, Eratosthenes, that is my first set of impressions. My head is rather in a whirl 
about the other 

MISCELLANIES OF THE CONFERENCE, 

such as the visits to Libraries arranged by the City, the University and by the Lancashire 
County Librarian, who has sent us a most attractive list of his showing where they are. Then 
the receptions by City, University and Libraries Committee. And the Excursion all day 
Friday, June 16th, to Llangollen the beautiful. It is, indeed, a remarkable promise. 


THe 
is to be in the Walker Art Gallery. It is well worth while. | calculate that about 42 stands 
will be there, covering all the usual ground. There is much in these exhibitions, and I only 
wish | had time to do justice to this one. Anyway, | can try! 


Ont Worp More 
or perhaps more than one. In the list of members | find many blanks ; there are some names 
that were in the 1912 list which will not appear again; but there are many still whom we 
rejoice to find year after year. Here | find Colonel Mitchell’s name, Ernest Axon’s, and some 
others whom you and I, for old time’s sake as well as for present worth, hold in honour. 
There are many new names, all welcome because we love to see youth coming to confer. 

Finally, a word of thanks to those who are making all the arrangements for us: 
Mr. J. F. Smith, his local committee and the staffs at Liverpool; and | am sure a word of 
thanks ought sometimes to be said for the good business of Mr. Welsford and his staff which 
lies behind this programme. 
Now, Eratosthenes, if you do not envy me, you ought to do so. 
Vale ! 


CALLIMACHUS. 


Drar ERATOSTHENES, 

\lthough our chief interest at this time of the year is necessarily the L.A.’s annual 

Conference, I have also been much Stimulated by the articles in this journal on 

FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
It is good to know that so much interest is being taken in this all important subject. | should 
like to see the University of Oklahoma’s Books Abroad going into every English public 
library. It has its faults, of course, but it opens up many new avenues for the intelligent 
librarian. 

Foreign books are all very well, but | wish also that public libraries took more foreign 
newspapers and periodicals. The newspapers taken by the average public library, tor 
example, are no particular credit to the librarian or committee which selects them or to the 
community which tolerates them. Instead of taking only the eight London dailies, apart from 
locals, which is only too often the practice in the South, at any rate, I should like to see some 
of the money spent on such papers as the New York Times. Even if only the Sunday edition 
of this paper could be afforded, the provision would be of tremendous value in broadening 
the minds of the local people. | chose the New York Times as an example, firstly because it is 
one of the best papers in the world, secondly because it is published in a great country of 
which the majority of Englishmen know only the seamy, night-life and Californian aspects, 
and thirdly because it is written in 

Our Own LANGUAGE. 
Every public library should take an American newspaper. | fear that very few do at present. 
The magnificent display of newspapers in the library of the Royal Empire Society might also 
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Is YOUR library fully equipped? 
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remind some of the librarians who had the privilege of inspeéting it a few weeks ago, of the 
newspapers published in our own Dominions and Colonies. But while so few English public 
libraries display even the Scotsman or the Irish Times, for example, and while even the 
Manchesier Guardian is not taken universally, such suggestions may well seem a little idealistic. 

Any newspaper in the English language has a large ready-made public waiting for it. 
Papers in foreign languages are likely to be less used but, since so many of our school children 
now receive a good grounding in French, a French daily (it is truly not easy to be satisfied 
with only one !), [//ustration and Je sais tout ought to be sufficiently well used to justify their 
cost. Papers in less known languages are less easy to justify but, in a time of international 
Strain and Stress, the more foreign points of view provided the better. A recent writer in the 
Library Association Record has coined a neat phrase— 

Lrrerary AuTARKY.” 
In heaven’s name let us not seek to be self-sufficient in literary matters ! 

| wonder how many librarians overhaul their newspaper and periodical lists at regular 
intervals ? It isn’t wise to do it too often, but a review once a year has much to be said for 
it. All librarians who are up to their jobs must become aware of new periodicals or revised 
versions of old ones from time to time. It is much more satisfactory to overhaul our lists as a 
whole than to add to them without taking into account the 

Basic QuESTION OF BALANCE. 

These are bad days for good periodicals and, like all my fellow librarians, | lament the 
recent loss of the London Mercury. But change is not all loss. All public libraries need a good 
popular scientific journal, for example. Nature is essential, but never of popular appeal. 
Discovery, now issued by the Cambridge University Press at one shilling a month, is just the 
thing. It really seems to get better each month and if there are still any libraries which don’t 
take it—then they are indeed behind the times ! I should like to have the question of periodicals 
for libraries discussed during the ‘ Current Library Problems ” session at the Liverpool 
Conference. 

| wonder what sort of a Conference it is going to be ? [ look forward particularly to 
the session on Book Seleétion by Messrs. Hilton Smith and Seymour Smith. I suppose that 
many committee chairmen will be liable to address the meeting from the platform during 
the discussion following, little of what they have to say being original, but perhaps this is 


Nor Auu To Tue Bap. 


| look forward, too, to Mr. Vale. He controls a library system which has always given special 
attention to children’s facilities and he has also written children’s books himself. And he is 
always provocative ! I fancy, too, that | shall find time to listen to the Editor of the Countryman 
when he speaks to the County Libraries Section. This gives me my cue for ending with another 
suggestion. If there are still any public libraries, of whatever size, which do not take the 
Countryman, will they please remedy this inexcusable deficiency before Conference week ! 
1, personally, fail to see how any library can get on without it. 
Vale ! 
EuRIPIDEs. 


|e do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of Lerters ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
Editor, Tur Lisrary Worvo.] 


Our publishers inform us that they are exhibiting some of their outstanding new works on 
Bibliography and Library Practice at the Library Association Liverpool Conference. Our readers wil! 
be interested in the following titles: Mr. E. A. Savage's Collected Papers, Special Librarianship ; the 
revised edition by |. D. Stewart of Brown's Subject Classification, so necessary at the moment owing to 
the re-arrangement of the countries in Central Europe \. D. Roberts’ Guide to Technical Literature 

J. D. Cowley’s Bibliographical Description and Cataloguing ; D. M. Norris's History ef Cataloguing ; 
Muriel Steel's Books You'll Enjoy, which is now going into a Second Edition ; The Cinema: Historical, 
fechnical and Bibliographical by M. Jackson Wrigley and Eric Leyland; W. A. Munford’s Three 
Thousand Books for a Public Library, and Andrew Block's English Novel, 1740-1850: A Catalogue 
including Prose Romances, Short Stories and Translations of Foreign Fiction 
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Personal News 

Mr. FP. Hatcu, Chief Assistant, Halifax, 
has been appointed Chief Librarian, to succeed 
Mr. E. Green, who retires after more than 
fifty years’ service. 

Mr. H. G. Massey, Librarian of Hove, has 
been appointed Chief Librarian of Kensington. 

Mr. JOHN Sturrins, Librarian and Assistant 
Curator, Nuneaton, to be Borough Librarian 
and Curator, Harrogate. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

\LTRINCHAM.—As a result of a Ministry 
of Health inquiry, held last Oétober, Altrin- 
cham Corporation has now received the formal 
consent of the Minister of Health to the raising 
of a loan of {£10,000 for the extension and im- 
provement of the Stamford Hall. A _ special 
sub-committee to deal with all matters con- 
cerning this scheme has already been appointed 
and it is noted with satisfaction that Mr. 
Willan G. Bosworth, Chief Librarian, is to 
serve on this sub-committee. Mr. Bosworth 
can be relied upon to see that in the expenditure 
of the {10,000 full consideration is given to 
library needs. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—No. 2 in the 
series “‘Some Contemporary Novelists ” 
appears in the April issue of The Book Quarterly. 
This time the novelist reviewed with genuine 
understanding is E. M. Forster. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Two works now available 
in Nelson’s ‘ Discussion Books” have been 
written by members of the Cambridge Town 
Council. These are “ Factory Law,” by Mrs. 
Rackham and “ What About Shakespeare ? ” 
by Mr. D. Hardman. Both books are reviewed 
in the Cambridge Public Library Record and 
Book-/ist for April. 

COLCHESTER.—Books for the Amateur 
Gardener is a boldly printed o¢tavo folder of 
six pages with a truly striking cover illustration 
reproduced trom Coutry Life. The entries 
are arranged in sensible divisions and each 
separate list is headed with a quotation from 
the sayings of C. H. Middleton. 

DERBYSHIRE.— Books for Boys and Girls, 
1938-9, is the fifth list of children’s books 
issued by the Derbyshire County Library and 
represents a valuable selection from the books 
added to the Children’s Seétion during the 
year. Books listed are grouped under the 
tollowing headings: Legends, Myths and 


Fairy Tales; Historical Tales; Nature and 
\nimal Stories ; People and Things ; Stories 
of Everyday Life; Tales of Adventure ; 
Books for Younger Children. Within these 
groups titles are arranged alphabetically by 
author. The body of the catalogue has an 
open setting and bold headings ; this, com- 
bined with the jolly black and white illustra- 
tions and the sensible annotations, renders the 
puovlication ideal for children. The cover bears 
a reproduction of a gay crayon drawing. 

DEVON AND CORNW ALL.—Daeaal for 
March represents another stimulating contri- 
bution to the literature of the profession. This 
issue’s contents include “ Librarianship and 
Humanistic Self-culture,” by Dom Mark Strahl; 
“ The West Country’s Contribution to Modern 
Literature,” by Miss M. Rendell, and a report 
of the second annual general meeting of the 
Devon and Cornwall Division of the A.A.L. 
held at Plymouth Central Library in January. 
The cyclostyled cover has now given place to 
a printed one, and very well this looks. 

HALIFAX.—An excellent March number 
of The Readers’ Guide contains a report of the 
speech day address given to the Carlton High 
School, Bradford, by the Vice-Chancellor 
of Leeds University. Great emphasis was laid 
by the Vice-Chancellor upon the importance 
of the library during school education. 
* There are multitudes of men and women who 
never read a book of any serious or literary 
character after they leave school. Their loss is 
incalculable. They have not been taught the 
reading habit or the library habit at school. 
As a result they never make use of a library 
after they leave school.” 

ISLINGTON.—The Borough Council is 
entering into arrangements with the authorities 
of Shoreditch, Stoke Newington, Hornsey and 
St. Pancras for the interavailability of library 
readers’ tickets. Each authority shall be 
responsible for the recovery of amounts due 
from readers resident in their borough in 
respect of the loss of books. The arrangement 
shall be determinable at the pleasure of either 
Council and a return shall be submitted by 
each authority every six months as to the use of 
the facilities by readers resident in the other 
borough. 

MIDDLESEX.—The newly established full- 
time branch library at Kenton is doing big 
business. Over 10,000 readers registered in the 
first two months and the anticipated daily issue 
of 1,000 has been reached, passed and more 
than doubled ! 
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Visit STAND No. 


Be sure and 


WAST ELL’S 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


SERVICE 


The Display that is different 


FOYLES for BOOKS | 


FOYLE 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
DEPARTMENT 


Most of the principal 
Librarians use and recommend 
our service 


Books on all subjects supplied at 
once. Nearly 3,000,000 volumes in 
stock. Write for a free catalogue 


OUR EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 

EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR 

SERVICE. SEND US YOUR 
ENQUIRY NOW 


| 113-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 5660 (16 LINES) 
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Keep These Books 
in mind 


* 
JOHN WESLEY'S 
JOURNAL 


\ Bicentenary Edition in 8 Volumes 
mer 


* 
I FORGOT TO SAY 
By F. W. Boreham ss. net 


Many people have missed the annual book by 
Dr. Boreham, whose last volume was published 
three years ago. We are now publishing a new 
work under the title / / orgot te Say. The chapters 
contain a wealth of matured philosophy inter- 
preted by one who has proved himself to be an 
intimate friend who knows the hearts of his 
readers and understands their most urgent 
problems. 


ON ROMAN ROADS 
WITH ST, PAUL 


R. Martin Pope, M.A., B.D 6s. net 

WITH 30 ILLUSTRATIONS 
“We are then to accompany the Apostie on the 
memorable journey—the second of his great 
missionary tours—which brought him from 
Asia to European soil, noting as we proceed 
from place to place in this itinerary the scenery. 
the historical and religious associations of 
locality and district, and the results of his 
labotrs for the gospel.” (From the author's 
Introduction.) 


JUDAISM 


Rabbi 1. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt 
25. 6d. net 


This work, written by a well-known Anglo- 
Jewish Rabbinic authority, provides in small 
compass a copspectus of Jewish life and action 
from the year a.p 70 to the present day. It 
presents the faith, beliefs, hopes, teachings, 
and practices of the Jewish people, and reveals 
the innermost content of Judaism as well as its 
universal message to the world. 


ROCK GARDENS 


E. Shewell-Cooper 25. 6d. net 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
This book gives details of the choice of site, 
position and aspect, gives advice on the various 
rocks that can be used, including the making of 

imitation rocks with concrete. 

This is just the book that the amateur has been 
waiting for, and written by Dr. W. E. Shewell- 
Cooper, the well-known broadcaster, author 
and garden adviser, is sure to be welcomed. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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McCoy’s Dictionary 
of Customs and Excise 


Definitions substantiated by citation of authority. 
Information re Licences, Duties, etc., dealt with 
bv the Department—to-day and long ago, Full of 
historical interest. 


MOST VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE 
*“Shonld be on shelves of every Reference Library ™ 
Crstoms and xcise Journal. 


7/6 Post free U.K., from 
H. H. GREAVES, LTD., 106/110 Lordship Lane, S.E.22 


MITCHAM.—During the past few years 
Mitcham Public Library has been Steadily 
building up a collection of material calculated 
to be of special use to local manufacturers. 
This colleétion is now being advertised by the 
circulation of a well printed and durable folder, 
The Mitcham Public Library and Industry. 


NORTHERN REGIONAL.—In his presi- 
dential address at the annual meeting of the 
Northern Regional Library System, held at 
Newcastle on March roth, Mr. J. A. Charlton 
Deas made some cutting references to the 
parsimony of Whitley Bay. This urban 
authority recently insulted the profession by 
advertising for a Librarian to organise and 
administer a public library for a population 
approaching 28,o00 in return for {180 per 
annum. Thus Mr. Deas: “1 notice they 
propose to remunerate their librarian with a 
salary equal to that of one of their second- 
vear policemen. Realising the education and 
special qualifications their librarian should 
possess, | hope that it will not be long before 
they are converted to the opinion that he or 
she is at least worthy of the remuneration of 


one of their first year sergeants ! 


PADDINGTON.—New Books for April, 
1939 is printed in green ink on yellow paper— 
a colour combination which has a brightening 
effeét on the mind and proves restful to the eye. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS.—In the 
course of an excellent paper on the binding of 
books, delivered to the R.S.A. on Wednesday, 
March 22nd, Mr. Douglas Cockerell, M.B.E., 
R.D.L., told a delightful story connected with 
the great master from whom he learnt his 
trade. Mr. Cobden Sanderson, who spared no 
pains in the binding of a book, had held that 
it was necessary for a binder to read any book 
before he could bind it fitly. ‘‘ One of the 


great trade binders said that while he was in 
complete sympathy with the lecturer on this 


point, he was a little troubled as to whether 
the 150 people he had binding an edition of 
the L:neyclopadia Britannica should read it in 
their own time or in his.” 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Five striking book 
lists produced by the duplicator method are 
being issued by Sowerby Bridge Public 
Library. These lists have to be seen for their 
attractive appearance to be fully believed, yet 
the cost per list has been only 3s. 6d. per 360 
copies ; cach list having been produced by the 
Staff in from 1$ to 2 hours. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY .—W ith 
the April number the Ba//e/in enters upon the 
twelfth year of its existence. Up to the present 
each issue has contained at least one article 
by some person eminent in the literary world. 
Mr. Frederick Cowles deserves hearty con 
gratulations, not only upon his success in 
securing such valuable co-operation, but for 
his fine editorials, many of which have been of 
high value to public and librarians alike. 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 


Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Carpire Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1937-1938. Librarian, Harry Farr. Popula- 
tion (estimated, 1938), 224,850. Income 
from Rate, £31,067. Issues: Lending, 
1,458,238; Reference, 127,459; Children’s 
halls, 227,310; Schools, 568,564; Hos- 
pitals, 39,170. Borrower's tickets in use, 
38,149. Branches, 11. 

Cardiff's Report is another good example of the 

* save on printing "’ type. There are twenty odd pages 

of typewritten matter, well exccuted and casily read. 

The vear under review was one of good progress and 

extension in many activities. The total book circulation 

for the year, although aot a record, was a remarkably 
high one and amounted to 156,345 above the previous 
year. The increase was mainly duc to the further 
success of the branch libraries, as the lending depart 
ment of the Central Library experienced a slight decline 
in issues. This was, no doubt attributable to the lack 
of accommodation there. The department remains 
practically the same as it was 25 years ago, although the 
work has increased fourfold. An extension to, and re 
organization ot the Central building is the most urgent 
need of the moment, as all the branch libraries have 
recently been extended and modernized. The Com 

mittee have under consideration the provision of a 

number of new branches. The Hospital Library 

Service, inaugurated in 1935, is now well established 

and three local hospitals are equipped with satisfaétory 

libraries. \ special report on this service is attached to 
this Report. Many other branches of library aétivity 
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reported very successful working. Among these I should 
like to note the Commercial service at the Central 
and Docks Libraries; the Seafarer’s Educational 
service, which deals with libraries for ship’s crews ; 
the Music library ; and the Maps, Prints and Illustration 
colleétion. Public exhibitions were arranged in con- 
neétion with the Welsh Book FeStival, the Bible fourth 
centenary celebrations, and the annual mecting of the 
Welsh Bibliographical Society at the Central Library, 
Hastincs Public Library.—Annual Report, 
1937-1938. Borough Librarian, Miss E. M. 
Clark, F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1937), 
63,450. Rate, 1.37d. Income from Rate, 
£4,068. Additions to stock, 3,760. With- 
drawals, 888. Issues: Lending, 389,521 ; 
Junior, 30,411; Travelling library, 7,553. 
Borrowers, 16,477; extra tickets, 4,678. 

\ development of the library service was begun 
during the year just ended, when a travelling library 
van was commissioned and sent on its journeys into 
outlying distri¢ts. After careful consideration the 
Library Committee decided on this extension as a less 
expensive one than branch libraries. The new service 
was well received, particularly by children who were 
prevented by distance from visiting the Central Library. 
From the van 7,553 issues were made in the five weeks 
coming within the scope of this Report. These extra 
issues helped to swell the total circulation to 9,628 
above the figures for the year before. The Lending 
Department at the Library, although closed for a week 
for redecoration, had a record vear for circulation, with 
a daily average issue of 1,452 volumes. 1,218 new 
borrowers were registered during the year. 236 readers 
from other parts of the country used the library during 
the holiday season. A frontispiece to this Report shows 
the new travelling library in aétion. 


Kent County Library.—16th Annual Report, 
1937-1938. Librarian, Miss A. S. Cooke. 


Stock, 328,736. Additions, 25,568. With- 
drawals, 10,794. Issues, 3,431,668. 
Borrowers, 141,761. Branches and Centres, 
359- 


Each succeeding year since its inception in 1923 
the Kent County Library has made great progress 
which culminated in record figures in the year just 
ended. The outstanding features in the year’s work 
were the opening of the new building at Gillingham, 
and the huge aggregate total of almost 3! millions of 
book issues. The circulation from all sources reached 
549,920 above the previous year, and was well over 
three millions more than in the first library year. 
Borrowers increased by 10,858, and are now just ten 
times more than in 1923. There are now 359 centres 
and branches against 362 last year, and 212 in the year 
of opening. The postal seétion is also used more and 
more each year, and the number of issues carried out 
in this manner showed an increase of 12,651 over last 
year. The new library building at Gillingham, which 
is now the largest in the area, has been a great success 
and much appreciated by public and Staff alike after the 
congested conditions of the old premises. Several 
other branches are in need of reorganization and 
extension, while the Committee are considering the 
question of accommodation in other areas. An exten- 
sion of the Hospital service was made during the year. 
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The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bariow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


Cox.ins (A. F.) Book Crafts for Senior Pupils. 
1938. Dryad. 8s. 6d. 
This book is a development of the author’s 
Book Crafts for Schools, published in 1932 and revised 
in 1934. 


Daniets (W. 
Sailing Craft. 
Hall. 15s. 

The first edition, published 1932, deals at greater 
length with the history of model yachting. In the later 
edition the chapters on designing, building and sailing 
have been largely rewritten and new matter in- 
corporated. New designs have also been added. 


J.) and Tucker (H. B.) Model 
Ed. 2. 1938. Chapman and 


FLETCHER (S/r Banister) and (Major 
H. P.) Architectural Hygiene. Ed. 7. 1939. 
Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

Eighty pages longer than the sixth edition of 1935. 

The whole of the matter on Sanitary Legislation has 

been entirely rewritten to embody the provisions of 

the Public Health A&, 1936. The seétion on Sanitary 

Construétion has been extended with special reference 

to damp walls. 

Hayes (Lieut.-Co/. T. J.) Elements of Ord- 
nance, 1938. Chapman and Hall. 32s. 6d. 

This book is essentially a new edition of 

McFarland’s Ordnance and Gunnery. 

Henauson (I. F. and W. D.) A Dittionary of 
Scientific Terms. Ed. 3. 1939. Oliver and 
Boyd. 18s. 

First published 1920 and revised in 1929. About 
goo new terms have been added to the present edition, 


Hopcson (J. T.) and (John) 
Locomotive Management: Cleaning, Driv- 
ing, Maintenance. Revised by C. F. Lake. 
Ed. 7. 1939. St. Margaret’s Technical 
Press. 6s. 

Appeared first in 1908 and reached its sixth edition 

in 1928. A fair amount of revision has taken place, a 

good deal of new matter included and care has been 

taken not to delete matter appertaining to old types of 
engines Still in use. 


McMinnies (W. G.) Signpost: in- 
dependent guide to pleasant ports of call 
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in England, Scotland and Wales. Ed. 5. 
1939. Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 
First published in 1935 and has developed into an 
annual. The earlicr editions do not include Scotland. 


(G. A.) Building Construétion : 
Elementary course. Ed. 13. 1935. Batsford. 
6s. 6d. 

The principal extension in this revision is in the 
roofing seétion, where copper, zinc and asphalt have 
now been included. 


Sansome (F. W.) and (J.) Recent 
Advances in Plant Genetics. Ed. 2. 1939. 
Churchill. 18s. 

Considerable rewriting of Chapters IL., and X. 
gives expression to the changes and advances of the 
last seven years. A new chapter on variegation and 
chimeeras has been added, and the Literature Key and 
extensive Bibliography have been brought up-to-date. 
Scorr (FP. R.) Canada To-day: a study of her 

national interests and national policy. Ed. 2. 
1939. O.U.P. 6s. 

First published in June, 1938, for the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, 1938. The 
change in conditions since its publication has necessi- 
tated a complete rewriting of large seétions dealing with 
Canadian opinion and alternative Canadian external 
policies. 

Winperis (H. E.) A Primer of the Internal 
Combustion Engine. Ed. 2. 1939. 
Constable. 5s. 

This book has not been revised since first pub- 
lished in t912. The text has now been brought up-to- 
date by W. J. Stera, for many years lecturer of Internal 
Combustion Engines for Aircraft at the Imperial 
College of Science. 


Book-Selection Guide 
A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


Tue INpex. A Cumulative 
Bibliography of Bibliographies. 1938. New 
York, H. W’. Wilson Co. Sold ona Service 
Basis. 

The first annual volume of the Cumulative Biblio- 
graphy of Bibliographies contains some 14,000 entrics 
arranged alphabetically by subjeéts. It includes all that 
have been discovered ranging from the full-dress 
volume to the reference list of a dozen entries. 

Cross (Tom Peete) (Compiler) Bibliographical 
Guide to English Studies. Seventh Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Chicago, University 
Press ; Cambridge, University Press. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

This little work is without doubt one of the most 
useful that any Student can have by him. It comprises 

a classified catalogue of 621 of the most important 


bibliographical reference books with a general index 
and the faé that it has reached a seventh edition proves 
that it is appreciated. 


Danton (Emily Miller) (Editor) The Library 
of To-morrow. A Symposium. Chicago, 
A.L.A. $2.50. 

Library specialists of all types were invited to 
contribute to this volume their ideas as to what form 
the library of to-morrow should take, and here are 
to be found many valuable hints on library co-operation, 
libraries and scholarship, the library’s responsibility 
to the child, on developing the best citizen, on the 
possibilities of the special library, and, last but not least, 
an article on the future of the Library of Congress, 
contributed by Dr. Herbert Putnam. Between the 
covers of this volume, in short, the Library of Utopia is 
shaped and foreshadowed for all to aim at. 


Keats Houst and Museum, Wentworth Place, 
Hampstead. Historical and Descriptive 
Guide. Third Edition, Revised. Hampstead 
Public Libraries. 

Few London Boroughs have such a valuable trust 
as HampStead have in Keats House and Museum. This 
third edition of the Historical and Descriptive Guide 
includes a new introduétion by Mr. Edmund Blunden, 
some new illustrations and notes on the important 
additions since the issue of the previous edition. 


Kent County Lrprary. Local History 
Catalogue. 1939. Maidstone. 

The local colleétion which has been built up by 
the County Library of Kent is, as will be seen by this 
catalogue, of considerable proportions. The three 
divisions, general, miscellaneous subjeéts in alphabetical 
order and places show that the colleétion has been made 
syStematically and the catalogue should be of great use 
to readers interested in local history. It might be 
suggested that all entries should be dated. Even when 
the work does not bear a date, an approximate one can 
be added in brackets. 

Sree. (Muriel) Books You'll Enjoy. An 
Annotated Guide for Readers of from 
Twelve to Eighteen Years. Foreword by 
Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, C.B.E. — Intro- 
duétion by W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. 
Grafton. Cloth, 5s. net. Boards, 25 copies 
to one library, 3s. 6d. net each, 

Miss Steel has done a service to readers of from 
twelve to cighteen years in producing this short anno- 
tated guide to books that are worth reading. Here is a 
sele&tion which will give them plenty of choice, and the 
compiler in a happy little note describes what each book 
is about, so that if it is chosen there is no possible room 
for disappointment. More and more interest is being 
taken in the eStablishment of an adolescent library as 
opposed to the juvenile and adult departments. This 
work, consisting as it does of a General seétion, a 
Fiétion seétion and a short list of suitable Reference 
books, should prove most useful when the question of 
book seleétion in such a department arises. 


Wriutams (William) Private Presses, with 
Special Reference to Wales. With examples 
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of woodcuts produced by the Gregynog 
Press. London School of Printing. 

An interesting article on an aspe& of printing often 
overlooked. The author describes the Llanrwst, the 
Hafod and the Gregynog presses, with notes on one or 
two smaller and less interesting attempts. 

GENERAL. 

Ankues (T. M.) (A.P.D.P.Lond.) A Study of 
Jealousy as Differentiated from Envy. 
Stockwell. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ useful work in psycho-analysis, based on cases 
of which special study has been made. Brings to light 
a grave and injurious fault in the human make-up, and 
will show people how to try and improve their own 
charaéter. 

BarkeEs (Henry Bamford) A History of Mexico. 
Illus. Methuen. 16s. net. 

This is an exhaustive work on the history of a 
little-known country. The name of Mexico has always 
had romantic associations, but here we get the hard 
and not always casily assimilated faéts. he work begins 
with the early civilisation of six thousand years ago, 
and brings up the story through the times of the Mayas, 
the Indians, Aztecs, Spaniards and up to modern days. 
There is a short bibliography, an index and end-paper 
maps. The plates are interesting and well produced. 
The author is a member of the faculty of New 
York University who has made a special study of his 
subjeét. 

DEARDEN (Seton) The Gypsy Gentleman. A 
Study of George Borrow. Illus. Barker. 


12s. 6d. net. 

Did George Borrow with all his love of out- 
of-door life and piéturesque sense of English rural 
vagabondage suffer from what is now called an in- 
feriority complex? Mr. Dearden goes far to prove 
that this lack of confidence was at the root of the 
seeming ineffeétuality of his life and the negleé and 
semi-oblivion into which he has fallen since his death. 
Borrow’s description of Spain a hundred vears ago is 
of special interest in the light of recent events there 
and the author has done a service in making his readers 
acquainted with the life of a Strange and somewhat 
lonely literary character. 

Harr (Heber L.) Reminiscences and Re- 
fleétions. Frontis. Lane. tos. 6d. net. 

Stories of the Bar are always interesting reading, 
and this volume is no exception to the general rule, but 
it differs from many of its predecessors in one im- 
portant particular, It is not so much an account of out- 
Standing legal cases as of the personal life of the barrister 
and K.C. Many great political questions, such as 
Woman Suffrage, National Liberalism, Penal Reform, 
Capital Punishment and Trial by Jury are discussed, 
and interesting faéts and people make these pages 
notable as a permanent contribution to autobiography. 


Hitt (Rowland H.) Ships on Stamps. Illus. 
Gibbons. 2s. 6d. net. 

We are all interested in ships, but those of us who 
are not Stamp colleétors will be surprised to find that 
the whole history of the ship, right from the first types 
of primitive dug-out canoe to the modern luxury liner, 
can be illustrated by the designs of postage Stamps. 


L.A. CONFERENCE @ LIVERPOOL 
JUNE ©O 1939 


You are cordially invited to visit 


W.H. SMITH & SON’S 
STAND No. 36 


at the Exhibition, to inspect the selection of 


SECOND-HAND, EX-LIBRARY AND RECENTLY 
REMAINDERED WORKS OF TRAVEL, BIO- 
GRAPHY, ETC., TOGETHER WITH A WIDE 
RANGE OF FICTION, SUITABLE FOR THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


DURABLE BINDINGS 


W. H. Smith & Son are prepared to supply any of their 

second-hand novels in a variety of attractive and durable 

bindings in Cloth, Buckram and Leather. Winterbottom's 

Patent Linen finish Art Vellum is used in cloth style, and 

also for sides of } Niger. Gold lettering on the spine is 
in semi-facsimile Publisher's style 


W.H.SMITH&SON, Lt. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT (SALES SECTION) 
ENTRANCE “B"’ 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel. : HOLborn 4343 


And colleétors themselves will find that this new book 
opens up for them a fascinating field for their energies— 
the making of a colleétion of ship stamps. 


Jerrries (}. M. N.) Palestine: The Reality. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 25s. net. 

This informative book is indispensable to the 
serious Student of the Palestine problem, It is the first 
fully documented and authoritative presentment of the 
\rab case from pre-war days to the abortive Conference 
lately held in London, that has yet been published. 

Mr. Jeffries, whose reminiscences as a foreign 
correspondent in the Great War, published under the 
title of Front Everywhere, will be remembered, is a 
practised writer and there is not a dull page in the book 
in spite of the tragic story of Governmental blunders 
that he has to tell. He is a hard hitter who must be 
taken seriously because he never brings forward a fa& 
without presenting his authority. 

In this necessarily long book, for it is full of detail, 
the author tells the story of the Arab’s fight for freedom 
from the yoke of the Turks, of the chance that they 
took to obtain it when the European war seemed to 
offer an opportunity to achieve their desire and of the 
terms made by the Shereef of Mecca, later King Hussein 
of the Hijaz, to ensure its fulfilment. The famous corres- 
pondence between Sir Henry MacMahon and _ the 
Shereef, recently published by the Government in a 
White Paper, is given in full as well as the Sykes-Picot 
agreement, the Balfour Declaration and the various 
contradiétory documents which have prevented our 
policy in the Holy Land from arriving at a successful 
issue, 

The main faéts are, of course, well known and it 
is in the less known details of political chicanery and 
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its repercussion in Palestine and in the Near East, that 
the chief interest of the book lies. And with all its in 
siftence on faét, the human interest is not forgotten. 
There is a short bibliography, a full index and end- 
paper maps. 


FICTION. 
Buck (Pearl) The Patriot. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


net. 

This novel shows the author at her best, picturiny 
as it does modern family life in China and Japan. 
I-Wan, son of a rich banker in Shanghai, gets caught 
up in the revolutionary ideas of the day, and is sent 
by his father to a business friend in Japan. Here he 
falls in love with the daughter of the house, and much 
negotiation takes place before the marriage is finally 
arranged. Then war breaks out between the two 
countries and I-Wan feels called upon to return to 
China, leaving Tama and his two sons behind. The 
charaéters are admirably drawn. 

Davison (G.) Twisted Face Strikes Again. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\gain the mySterious criminal. He is interested 
in a secret of vital consequence to the world. In trying 
to obtain it he goes through the usual performances of 
abduéting the heroine and trying to murder the usual 
professor. The end but read it and see if it fills 
the bill as a thriller. 

INNES (Hammond) All Roads to Friday. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ wonderful discovery ot the methe xd of pre sducing 
petrol direét from coal is at the back of this story. 
It can be imagined how the rivals fought, and shot 
and did everything else possible to obtain the formula 
and the hero and heroine struggled to freedom and 
riches. Full of aétion and thrills. 

KELLAND (Clarence Budington) The Great 
Crooner. Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 

The hero, Claude Dodd, a poor cleétrician, has a 
tenor voice. He gets quinsy and a doétor operates so 
carelessly that he finds he cannot sing as before. But 
he goes “ on the air,” and becomes a marvellous success 
as acrooner. Then he invents a contraption to improve 
the sound of a cheap radio set until it becomes equal 
to one of the best, and Dodd, a worthy successor to 
Mr. Deeds, comes home in triumph at last. 

Mocarra (Frances) Clubs Are Trumps. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Mocatta has a bright and amusiny Style of 
writing with a strong vein of sarcasm which she 
employs to some advantage in this novel of a woman’s 
club. The story must be read in the spirit in which the 
author wrote it which we suspeét was with her tonguc 
in her cheek. 

JUVENILE. 
BaRNE (Kitty) To-morrow. Illus. by Ruth 
Gervis. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Barne has again rewritten one of her plays in 
Story form, and the first part of this book tells of Andy 
and Bridget, the twins whose birthday is ‘‘ to-morrow,” 
Leap Year's Day, and of how Dick, their brother, sets 
out through Calendar Land to find To-morrow because 
he is too impatient to wait for it to come. The second 
part is the full text of this children’s pretty play. 


CuapMAN (Maristan) Flood in Glen Hazard. 
Illus. by James McKell. Appleton-Century. 
6s. net. 

\ thrilling story of how flood waters swept down 
upon the tiny village of Glen Hazard in the Tennessee 
mountains and how the boys and girls of the village 
helped in the rescue work and reconstruétion. 


Harrison (G. B.) More New Tales from 
Shakespeare. Illus. by C. Walter Hodges. 
Nelson. 5s. net. 

\ companion volume to Dr. Harrison’s previous 
book of New Tales from Shakespeare, te-telling in simple 
language the Stories of Sir John Falstaff, Much Ado 
about Nothing, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, King Lear, 
and The Tempest. 

HoGner (Dorothy) Pancho. Illus. by Nils 
Hogner. New York. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Pancho was a lazy rancher who loved to eat but 
not to work. His wife Maria could not make him 
cultivate the garden or go to market, but at last had the 
idea of running a milk farm, so that all Pancho had to 
do was look after the goats, while she did the business. 
This pleased them both, and it makes an amusing tale 
of Mexico for readers of six to ten. 

Martowe (Mabel) More About Barney Blue- 
Eyes. Illus. by Gordon Robinson. Nelson, 
38. 6d. net. 

Barney Blue Eyes and his friends the little Copper 
Gnomes are well-known favourites in the B.B.C, 
Chidren’s Hours, and here are more tales for younger 
children of their adventures. 

PoGany (Elaine) The Golden Cockerel, from 
the original Russian Fairy Tale of Alexander 
Pushkin. Illus. by Willy Pogany. New 
York, Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Though Elaine Pogany has retold this old Russian 
fairy tale most charmingly, it is the profusion of brilliant 
illustrations in rich cclourings and in black and white, 
by Willy Pogany, the world-famous illustrator of fairy 
tales, which will make this book a never-ending source 
of delight to every child. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
JAHRESBERICHT DER PREUSSISCHEN 
STAATSBIBLIOTHEK, 1937, Berlin, de Gruyter. 
JOHNSON (Geoffrey) The New Road and_ other 
Poems, Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d. net.—PLUMBE 
(Wilfred J.) Kingdom of Earth, Poems, Williams & 
Norgate, 2s. 6d. net. STRONG (L. A. G.) (Editor) 
Methuen’s One-A@ Plays: Tue Apsenter, by L. A. 
Strong; Frrcenep, by Joyce Atkins; Tne 
Herp, by A. Bryan; Triar Error, by L. A, 
Strong; is. net cach.—WALLIS (Reginald) Life, 
Pickering & Inglis, 6d. net. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, April, 1939.—BLACKWELL, 

List No. 28, New Book Bargains, Catalogue 444, 

Miscellany of Antiquarian and Modern Secondhand 

Books.—THE LIBRARIAN, April, 1939.—THE 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, April, 1939.— 

THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, April 1st, 1939.— 
MODERN AFFAIRS, April, 1939. 
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